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in 1939-40. In the years 1938-40 Argentina produced an average
of 150,000 tons of cotton, and now closely follows, and may
soon overtake, Peru, hitherto the second chief cotton-producing
country of the Southern Hemisphere. According to the reports
of American investigators who have recently visited Northern
Argentina, the total area in the Chaco suitable for cotton far
exceeds the 30 million acres of the cotton belt in the United
States.1 Problems of labour and of transportation are likely
to prevent any great expansion of cultivation at present, but
neither set of problems is of insuperable difficulty, and at some
future time the Western Chaco may become a really important
cotton-producing region, particularly if some means can be
devised to deal with the locusts that sometimes swarm from the
interior.

The cattle-rearing region in the Chaco naturally follows the
zone just Delow the foothills of the Andes where, although the dry
season is marked, streams are more abundant than farther east
and the water-supply is thus more adequate. Unfortunately the
whole Chaco region is north of the line from Santa Fe to the
Sierra de Cordoba that marks off the region to the south free from
the garrapata or cattle-tick, and consequently only hardy and
somewhat inferior stock can be raised. The cattle belt in the
Chaco extends from the upper Juramento beyond the upper
Bermejo and even into the lowlands of Bolivia. The great centres
for the trade in surplus cattle are Embarcacion and Oran where
they are collected from the north, and Salta, whence they are
dispatched over the Andes and the Puna of Atacama to Northern
Chile. In addition to this western cattle-rearing region, there is
another and smaller one in the Paraguayan Chaco, adjoining
the river highway.

Petroleum has been found in the region of the upper Bermejo
in Argentina and in larger quantities on the Bolivian side of
the border, as well as near Sucre and elsewhere in the Andean
foothills of Bolivia. The Argentine Government is extend-
ing the railway northwards from Yacuiba to Santa Cruz and is
financing the development of the nationalized Bolivian petroleum
industry. The Bolivian Government has also made arrangements
with Brazil for the construction of a pipe-line to the Paraguay
River.

The limited traffic from these various border regions of the
Chaco which have so far been exploited in some measure, finds its
way directly either to the great river highwray leading to the La
Plata Estuary or is centred in such frontier towns as Santiago del

1 The climate, however, Is less favourable, owing to the risk of serious
droughts, and pests are likely to be more troublesome.